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In New Zealand, however, the Maoris were very different.

The They were a tough, warlike race, and they were prepared

Maoris to fight to keep their land.   Moreover, the Christian mis-

sionaries, sent out by the great Societies at home, were

anxious to save the native race, and. in this they were warmly

backed up by the Colonial Secretary in Britain, Lord Glenelg

(1837), who, like Shaftesbury, was a devoted Evangelical.

Glenelg, holding the views which led Wilberforce to cham-

pion the cause of the negro slaves, first put forward the view

that the white races should act as guardians and helpers of

the more backward coloured people.   These views did not

fit in with Gibbon Wakefield's ideas.    Wakefield sent his

brother to form a " New Zealand Company " in 1839, and

his settlers fell out with the natives over the acquisition of

land.   Fighting broke out, and the Government at home

decided on annexation.   They were obliged also to act be-

cause France was planning to send an expedition and settle

Treaty of a French company in the islands.   The Maori chiefs were

Wsa!Sf) asked to come to a conference, and in 1840 they made the

Treaty of Waitangi, recognizing Queen Victoria.

A Governor was sent out, Sir George Grey, who was an
Grey-s enlightened man, interested in helping to preserve native

reforms              jje ^^ ^ ^y^g to ce<Je part of fa^ lands> which

he then resold to the white settlers. Here again, the pastures
proved magnificent for sheep, though in this case not wool,
but mutton, was produced. " Canterbury lamb ", so called
from the New Zealand city in the middle of the great sheep-
farming area, was to be one of the great sources of New
Zealand's wealth, when the invention of refrigeration made
its transport to Britain possible.

Actually, under Grey's sympathetic and wise rule, the
natives flourished and the white people learnt to live peace-
fully beside them. In astonishingly few years self-govern-
ment was granted, and in 1855 New Zealand, too, became a
country with its local provincial legislations and one central
Assembly at Wellington, In these assemblies after 1867 the